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moment; but still apparently thinking how he can de-
claim like a practised rhetorician in the London Cockpit,
which he used to frequent. Yet you must, at the same
time, imagine his declamation to be chaste and precise
in its language and cogent, logical and learned in its
argument, free from the artifice and affectation of his
manner, and in short, opposite to what you might fairly
have expected from his first appearance and tones.
And when you have compounded these inconsistencies
in your imagination, and united qualities which on com-
mon occasions nature seems to hold asunder, you will,
perhaps, begin to form some idea of what Mr. Pinkney is.

Such was the man whom Marshall, Story, and
Taney all considered the greatest lawyer who had
ever appeared before the Supreme Court.

At the close of the War of 1812, Marshall,
though he had decided many important questions
of International Law,1 nevertheless found him-
self only at the threshold of his real fame. Yet
even thus early he had indicated his point of view.
Thus in the case of the United States vs. Peters,2
which was decided in 1809, the question before the
Court was whether a mandamus should issue to the
United States District Judge of Pennsylvania order-
ing him to enforce, in the face of the opposition of

1 Two famous decisions of Marshall's in this field are those in the
Schooner Exchange vs. McFaddon et al, 7 Cranch, 116, and the case of
the Nereide, 9 ib., 388.

3 5 Cranch, 136.